PURITAN SERMONS

not the worshippers, and indeed it is hard to see why,
if congregational prayers must be extempore, con-
gregational singing should not have to be the same.
The Puritan distrust of music and human inventions
cut them off from the winning and passionate ex-
pression of their feelings which the later Puritans of
the Methodist and Evangelical revival found in the
hymns of Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, John Newton,
Cowper, Toplady, and others.

That the sermons and treatises of men like Owen,
Baxter, Henry Smith, and others had real merits no
one who examines them with any sympathy will deny,
and their repeated re-issue till almost our own day
proves that they continued to find students and
admirers. But these were confined to those who
accepted the essentials of their teaching. Has any
work of theirs, even Baxter's Sainfs Everlasting Rest,
made any such appeal to readers outside their com-
munion as Thomas k Kempis* De Imitations Christft
The spirit of man, disengaged from the trammels of a
rigid theology, finds little on which it can dwell with
any satisfaction in these great tomes. He feels, as he
surveys them, like the dove sent forth from the ark
voyaging over a hoarse sea of dogmas and denuncia-
tions and ecstasies and terrors that have in great
measure lost their power to attract or awe; or if the
sea be an inappropriate metaphor for many of the
treatises, one finds oneself in a sandy desert of didac-
tic exhortations and Scriptural paraphrases.

But Puritanism produced one great poet, whom
I shall consider more fully later, John Milton, for
though Milton moved more and more away from the
presbyterian, orthodox wing of the anti-prelatists, he
was educated in its school of infallibility, doctrinal
and ecclesiastical. He retained the spirit of that